MEN OF POWER

knew practically all the literary men of the British Isles
in his generation, pronounced him "the best loved
writer of his time/' who endeared himself to his read-
ers "by the frank revelation of a most engaging per-
sonality ... of a serene, undaunted cheerfulness, gained
not by shifting his eyes from the pathos and difficulty
of human conditions, but by a brave rising to the
heights of their demands." Frail and sickly though
his own body was, no other writer of English, with
the possible exception of Dickens, has created a more
full-blooded crew of vigorous characters to man the
vessel of fiction and steer it into ports of delight.

His Times. Born in Edinburgh, November 13,
1850, he came into a world still trembling from the
political upheavals of Europe of the early half of the
nineteenth century. Old monarchies tottered. Infant
republics lifted their voices in France and in Rome. A
new Germany was about to emerge. The industrial
revolution had begun. Railways and steamships were
bringing coal from distant mines to new factories
established in the cities. Men, women, and children
were leaving the rural districts to work in these factories
and to live in the slums that sprang up around them.
The whole social and industrial life of Britain was in
transition from an old order to a new.

Great personalities already walked the stage of this
new world. Queen Victoria was in the thirteenth year
of her reign. Disraeli was forty-six years old, Glad-
stone forty-one. Darwin and Tennyson were forty-
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